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Prior to the World War the European coal industry was in a pros-
perous condition, due principally to the fact that consumption was in-
creasing steadily. The war interrupted this favorable situation. Produc-
tive capacity was increased, because many former importing nations
were developing their own reserves to insure their industries an ade-
quate supply of fuel in case of future emergencies. At the same time an
increased ttse of such substitutes as oil and water power prevented any
material increase in the demand for coal. As a consequence there de-
veloped a large surplus productive capacity which resulted in unem-
ployment, idle equipment and keen competition for export markets.
The greater portion of European coal is to be found in a broad belt,
following the southern edge of the European plain, and extending from
Wales to the Donets Basin in the Ukraine. Although fields occur in
other parts of the continent, it is from this belt that every major
European producer draws its supply. Coal is the primary factor which
has caused this region to support a chain of great industrial cities, and
to be the most densely populated section of Europe.

To the west lies Great Britain, whose coal fields are sufficiently rich
to place it first in production among the European nations, and to enable
it to produce somq 40 per cent of all the coal mined throughout the
continent. Most of its fields lie on or very close to tidewater, and
accordingly it is not surprising that this nation has become the world's
leading coal exporter.

TABLE 33

COAT, EXPORTS oi<* THE LEADING EUROPEAN
COUNTRIES

(thousands of metric tons)
(U. 8. Department of Commerce)

Country                            1913              1930

United Kingdom........... 73,400           54,879

Germany................. 43,334           34.405

Poland.........................            12,300

Russia..........................             i ,828

Across the Channel this belt continues in northern France, Belgium
and The Netherlands. All these nations are important producers, but
because of their high degree,of industrialization, none of them mine
sufficient coal to meet their own needs.

Farther to the east the belt passes through Germany, whose coal
reserves are the greatest in Europe, but which ranks second to Great
Britain in production and exports. In the latter respect it is handicapped